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Demobilization 


Both the administrative agencies and 
Selective Service continued their studies of 
CPS demobilization last month, although 
neither group was prepared to make any 
final announcement. 

Several details were clarified, however. 

Selective Service will not follow the mili- 
tary pattern of differentiating between 
honorable discharges, discharges without 
honor and dishonorable discharges in the 
case of CPS men, it revealed. 

So far, when men have been released from 
CPS, they have been given an “Interim 
Certifiicate of Release from Work of Na- 
tional Importance,” a blue slip which means 
simply that they have been returned to the 
jurisdiction of their local boards for reclas- 
sification, Selective Service explained. 

After the war, the word “interim” will 
be dropped and the discharge issued on 
white paper. The release lists the assignee’s 
name, camp, and the reason for his dis- 
charge. This will be issued to all men, it 
was said, without regard as to why he was 
discharged, general release, walked out, etc. 

After two days of joint discussion on the 
subject last month in Elgin, IIL, repre- 
sentatives of the religious agencies and 


Selective Service expected to continue their 
conversations in the future, particularly as 
to what relative weight would be assigned 
the various discharge factors, such as de- 
length of service, age, and so 


pendency, 
forth. 


Points May Be Deducted 


Only one major point of difference be- 
tween the attitude of Selective Service and 
the churches has developed, it was said. 
The government plans to deduct points 
for refusals to work or AWOLs on a man’s 
record, while the agencies felt that such 
eases had already paid the established 
penalty and should not therefore be penal- 
ized twice. On other points, substantial 
agreement was reported. 

During the Elgin meeting the Friends an- 
nounced that they were working on a col- 
lege education offer to CPS men somewhat 
like the Brethren plan. Methodists also re- 
vealed that there may be some scholarship 
aid available in Methodist colleges for CPS 
men after the war. 

The group also discussed proposals to set 
up a series of regional demobilization aid 
centers across the country, perhaps ten or 
12 centers to help discharged CPS men 
make job contacts, give them places to 
stay while iooking for work in the area, and 
to enlist the interest of local congregations 
and employers in the problem. 


Cooperatives 


The School of Cooperative Living, now at 
the Wellston, Mich., and Trenton, N. D., 
camps, is laying a solid foundation for post- 
war CPS jobs in the regional cooperative 
associations. 

Led by Henry Dyer and Arthur Danforth, 
the group has written to and secured prom- 
ises from four regional associations that 
they would be glad to take CPS applica- 
tions now for postwar jobs. 

An application blank, drawn up by Henry 
Dyer and others, is being circulated by the 
religious agencies to all camps and units for 

(Continued on page 2) 





Air Accident 


An army plane, in the process of 
landing in northern California last 
month, locked a wheel brake and hurt 
one of two CPS occupants. 

The assignees, Gordon Liechty and 
Roland Stucky, of the North Fork, 
Cal., camp, had been requested by the 
Forest Service because of their abili- 
ties with bulldozers, to help fight a 
fire in the northern end of the state. 
They were being flown in by army 
plane from Fresno. 

The injured assignee received a 
blow on the head which was reported 
not serious. The other was not hurt, 
although the Forest Service employee 
with them suffered a fractured leg. 











New Units 


From all indications, Civilian Public Serv- 
ice has reached the top number of its camp 
and unit list. 

- Selective Service last month approved 
both CPS 138 and 139, probably the last 
new units that will be authorized, the 
NSBRO estimated. 

Both units will be sponsored by churches 
new to CPS administration. CPS 139, a 
15-man unit located at the Logansport, Ind., 
State Hospital, will be under the super- 
vision of the Disciples of Christ, through its 
Conscientious Objector Committee of The 
United Christian Missionary Society. The 
assignee director will be Harmon Wilkinson 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has accepted the administration of another 
15-man unit at the Independence, Ia., State 
Hospital. Immediate supervision will: be 
under the church’s Commission on Christian 
Social Action. 

The new moves bring to eight the num- 
ber of churches administering CPS camps 
or units: Mennonites, Brethren, Friends, 
Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Church of 
Christ and Evangelical and Reformed. 

Several other denominations are still de- 
bating the acceptance of a unit, it was 
understood, including the Episcopalians, 
Congregational and Presbyterian. These 
groups would probably take over units al- 
ready existing, rather than having new 
projects approved. 


Special Projects 


Meanwhile the administrative agencies 
were drawing up plans for the transfer of 
800 men or more to special projects this 
fall. An equal number were transferred 
last fall after the end of the fire fighting 
season and other reasons relaxed the high 
summer quotas in base camps. 

The men moving this fall will go almost 
entirely to existing special projects, filling 
up the present vacancies and in many cases 
increased capacities. 

There were, at the Sept. 1 count, 26 
vacancies in AFSC special projects, 27 for 
the BSC, 12 for the MCC, and 82 in units 
administered by other groups, a total of 147. 

In addition, the NSBRO was asking for 
increases totaling 240 men in hospital units. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Work Totals 


Selective Service last month added up 
the work accomplished by CPS men from 
the beginning—figuring in everything, from 
water holes to guinea pigs. 

The overall, grand total, up to June 30, 
1944, amounted to 2,659,531 man-days spent 
on actual project work. This does not in- 
clude overhead, furloughs, sick leaves, etc.. 
which account for an average of 35 percent 
of camp strengths. 

At the same time, the NSBRO estimated 
that if CPS men had been paid at the army 
base rate of $50 a month, the total value 
of the work done would be $7,812,500. 

Adding in the maintenance cost to the 
churches of $4,500,000, the total CPS con- 
tribution to the government therefore would 
amount to $12,312,500, still minus any ac- 
cident compensation or dependency allot- 
ments. 

The project figures were tabulated by 
Victor Olsen of Selective Service’s Camp 
Operations Division. They were broken 
down both by the government’s fiscal year 
which ends June 30, and by the type of 
work done. 

Assignees put in 1,356 man-days on proj- 
ect during the year ended June 30, 1941; 
295,588 during the next year; 971,927 the 
next; and 1,390,660 man-days in the year 
ended this last June 30. Of the total, only 
363,217 man-days were consumed in mainte- 
nance of projects or project equipment 
while the balance was new work. 

Highest single figure on the list was the 
number of trees planted: 35,251,248. Planted 
a yard apart, this amounts to 29,376 acres, 
or 45.9 square miles, “a sizeable forest.” 

Fire-fighting, fire prevention, fire training, 
ete., amounted to 363,217 man-days, roughly 
1,000 man-years of work. 


Hospital Assignees 


assignees have given 544,129 
man-days of labor while farming projects 
of all types have accounted for 340,276 
This is made up by the CPS dairy farmers, 
174,111 man-days; dairy herd testers, 39,650; 
assignees in agriculture experiment stations 
35,948; and emergency farm laborers, 
90,567. 

CPS guinea pigs have offered themselves 
as subjects in medical experiments for a 
total of 45,960 days. 

In the “emergency” classification, as- 
signees have spent 14,261 man-days looking 
for lost children, building dikes against 
floods, cleaning up after tornadoes, etc. 

Other facts and figures included: 

The men have built or maintained 387,752 
rods of fence. 

They have built truck or other trails 
1,636 miles in length, about the distance of 
Washington, D. C., to St. Louis. In addi- 
tion they maintained another 10,441 miles 
of trails. 

They have removed 643,310 cubic yards 
of earth from ditches, etc. 

Mr. Olsen estimated that only an average 
of 65 percent of a camp or unit’s strength 
was actually working on the project at any 
one time. Overhead (cooks, laundry men, 
administrative, etc.) account for 16 percent, 
while another 15 percent are sick or on fur- 
lough. The balance of four percent is 
made up of men on orientation, special de- 
tails, wood details, those who have refused 
to work, AWOLs, and so forth. 


Hospital 
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Congress Looks... 


A senator and a representative lent their 
names—by request—last month to proposals 
for more liberal treatment of conscientious 
objectors. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette (Ia.) read into 
the Congressional Record Sept. 5 what he 
termed “a very interesting and illuminating 
letter’ from Ruth .Suckow, the authoress 
and FOR member. Miss Suckow (Mrs. 
Ferner Nuhn) was describing a tour of 
seven CPS camps and units made at the re- 
quest of the FOR and the American Friends 
and Brethren Service Committees. 

Two days later, Representative Paul W. 
Shafer (Mich.) expressed his disapproval of 
the bill now before Congress to give I-A-Os 
a “Class B” discharge without re-employ- 
ment and bonus rights. He included as an 
extension of his remarks a resolution passed 
by the executive committee of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists General Conference. 

Both statements were read into the ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record and did 
not come up for general debate. 

Miss Suckow wrote to express her “great 
concern” over the status and treatment of 
COs, particularly their lack of financial sup- 
port. Aside from calling it “interesting and 
illuminating,’ Senator Gillette made no 
comment. 

“ . . While there are all kinds in these 
groups (of COs),” Miss Suckow wrote, “as in 
every sort of group, I would like to say that 
I found here some of the finest young men 
I have ever met, taking their responsibili- 
ties seriously, thoughtfully, deeply devoted 
to the best service of their country and the 
world. 


Same Objective 


“They have taken a different way of mov- 
ing toward world peace, the one that seems 
to them the most hopeful, but their objec- 
tive is the same as that which you expressed 
in your talk at Cedar Falls... . - 

“T can testify that the majority of men 
in these camps are working hard in the 
long-time service of their country. The 
financial situation of many of them is get- 
ting serious. Some of them have been in 
CPS since the beginning of the draft. $2.50 
a month doesn’t go far. The hand-me-down 
left-over CCC coats and shoes don’t al- 


ways fit. 

“At all the evening meetings where I 
spoke, men sat patching up old clothes and 
even shoes while they listened. There is 
considerable soreness too, in regard to the 
fact that in a democracy such as ours, a 
minority group is allowed to work for its 
own government at less than subsistence 
ot Many feel this makes a bad prece- 

ent. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt recently in some of her 
columns took a stand against an allowance 


for the dependegts of COs, describing them 

as men who in this crisis are doing what 
they like. They certainly are not. Most 
of them would like to give aid and relief 
immediately in war-torn areas everywhere. 
The work of the guinea pig units shows that 
they don’t shun danger. 


Families Penalized 


“They feel that their families are being 
penalized for their stand on the grounds of 
religious conscience—one of the things that 
has entered into the making of our country 
from the very start, from the landing of the 
Pilgrims. The men know that they are a 
minority, were prepared to sacrifice and 
have sacrificed many cherished things, pres- 
ent approval of communities and country, 
financial benefits of all kinds, jobs in many 
instances. 

“They know there won’t be any priority 
on jobs for them after the war. 

“T don’t wish to present these men as 
martyrs—they aren’t and aren’t willing to 
be considered so. But I do wish to express 
a concern for their actual needs. The 
burden is too heavy on the small peace 
churches alone, athough what these groups 
do accomplish seems close to miraculous 
often, considering their numbers. Help from 
other churches doesn’t meet the situation. 
And I agree that a precedent of work with- 
out adequate pay may well be dangerous. 

“As one individual, I want to urge that 
the Congress move in the matter of finan- 
cial support for men in Civilian Public 
Service.” 

I-A-O Resolution 


The resolution of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists was supported by Representative 
Shafer who criticized-the bill to differentiate 
between I-A-O soldiers and others in the 
medical corps. 

I am personally opposed to this type of 
legislation, Mr. Speaker,” he declared, “be- 
cause it embodies the vicious principle of 
religious discrimination. It is for this reason 
I am making this resolution available to all 
Members of Congress.” 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“We, the executive committee of the gen- 
eral conference of Seventh Day Adventists, 
respectfully request the members of the 
House Military Affairs Committee to allow 
H.R. 4650 to die in committee rather than 
to approve it for passage or report it out 
for discussion on the floor of the House. 

“In this connection we point out that 
Congress . . . made provision for men on 
religious conscientious convictions; . . . that 
the War and Navy Departments made pro- 
vision for the services of men classified 
I-A-O in the Medical Department of the 
Army and the Hospital Corps of the Navy; 
that in such assignments these men have 
risked as much and jeopardized their lives 
equally with all other servicemen; that they 
have shared the war’s hardships, rigors, and 
dangers wherever fighting has taken place; 
and that many of them are wearing Purple 
Hearts, having displayed a courage which is 
aan by their fellow soldiers and of- 

cers. 


Should Not Be Penalized 


“The fact that this courage in the case 
of I-A-O men accompanies a deep religious 
faith should be the last possible reason 
why the United States, avowedly fighting 
for freedom of religion, should penalize such 
men as these. 

“We further invite attention to the fact 
that Seventh Day Adventists men in the 
armed forces, of whom there are approxi- 
mately 12,000, responded to their country’s 


call. Through medical cadet training pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Medical De- 
partment of the Arey. and at their own 
costs, and encouraged by their church, they 
prepared themselves for skilled, life-saving 
service before their induction. 

“Their religious convictions regarding 
noncombatancy have not been a ruse to get 
out of danger or make them the less will- 
ing to risk their own lives to save their 
fellow soldiers. 

“A I-A-O medical soldier out on the front 
line picking up wounded soldiers is under 
constant fire. A man who goes under fire 
again and again without protection of arms 
to rescue wounded fellow soldiers ought not 
to be accused of lack of courage, or denied 
equal treatment, consideration, and benefits 
with all other soldiers. 


In Action On All Fronts 

“Otherwise, many a I-A soldier will re- 
ceive a Class A discharge with full benefits 
while the I-A+O soldier, who saved his 
fellow’s life while risking his own will be 
denied these benefits by the Class B dis- 
charge proposed in H.R. 4650. 

“That ought not to happen in America, 
not alone for the soldier’s sake, but for 
America’s sake. It is neither fair, nor 
democratic, nor American. 

“T-A-O men are going into action on all 
the world’s battle fronts, serving side by 
side with thousands of I-A men also en- 
gaged in noncombatant activities. They are 
carrying the wounded from the field of fire, 
manning their stations everywhere, armed 
strongly with their faith. 

“When such men come home they ought 
not to be discriminated against on account 
of their religion. They have done the same 
work as other soidiers in noncombatant 
lines who have been classified Ic<A. I-A-O 
men should be continued to be recognized 
as equally eligible for mustering-out pay, 
bonuses, and other veterans’ benefits as all 
other honorably discharged soldiers. We 
ask you to exert your influence to see that 
no discrimination of this nature is put into 
effect. 

“Signed: J. L. McElhany, president; F. 
D. Dick, secretary.” 


New Units— (from page 1) 


In the farm projects, there are now 40 
vacancies to be filled and requested in- 
creases totaling 211, including 30 in agricul- 
tural stations, 76 dairy herd testers, and 105 
in special SCS units. 

In other special projects, the Florida-type 
of Public Health Service camps may receive 
additional men. Agencies are asking for 15 
new men in the Puerto Rican units, in ad- 
dition to the present seven vacancies, and 
for a 115-man increase in capacity in OSRD 
medical research experiments. 

Final figures will be announced as soon 
as possible. 


Demobilization— (from page 1) 

the benefit of those who would like to get 
into the wide variety of jobs available in 
the cooperative field. 

Interested. assignees were asked to return 
the applications directly to the Coop School, 
CPS Camp, Wellston, Mich., or to the 
particular coop organization in which they 
seek employment. In the latter case they 
were asked to send a copy to the Wellston 
group who will attempt to follow up and 
correlate the applications. 

The four organizations who have ex- 
pressed an interest in hiring CPS men are: 

Consumer Cooperative Ass’n, Merlin 
Miller, Educational Director, North Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Carl 
Eck, Personnel Director, 739 Johnson St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Central States Cooperatives, Laurie 
Lehtin, General Manager, 1535 South Peoria 
Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 

Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Dan 
Williams, Personnel Director, 44 West 143rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


May Interview Applicants 


These organizations, together with other 
regional offices, may send representatives to 
interview job applicants at their CPS ad- 
dresses, in order to learn as soon as possible 
how many men are interested and to what 
extent they will need to be trained. 
Scholarships may be available to teach men 
cooperative background and duties. 

The jobs available, not necessarily open 
at any one time, include a wide range of 
work opportunities from stock clerk to gen- 
eral manager. They include grocery store 
jobs, filling station jobs, openings in truck- 
ing, warehouses, educational work, field 
work, wholesale operations, advertising, 
public relations, and such special service 
fields as insurance, health work, credit 
unions, and so forth. 

The administrative agencies were also dis- 
tributing to the camps a “Research Bulle- 
tin in Rural Rehabilitation” drawn up by 
J. Winfield Fretz of the MCC. 

The bulletin describes briefly the rural 
opportunities for CPS men, areas of pos- 
sible colonization, the criteria for buying a 
farm, a description of business opportunities 
in rural areas, and includes a list of agencies, 
government and other, which will assist in 
relocation. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. Those listed 
under “Military Service” include those who 
have requested such discharge although it 
may not be granted for physical or other 
reasons. 

For Military Service 
CPS Farmer (Chenango County, N. Y.): Ernest 
H. Montel, IAO. : 

Elkton: Edgar T. Snipes, Jr., IAO; Marvin 

Thorne, IAO; Edgar H. Woodward, IA. 

Lapine: Herbert T. Parker, IAO. 

Lyons, N. J., + Xs Omer E. Flory, IA. 

Spring City, Pa.: Robert L. Page, IAO. 

For Physical Disability 

Belton: Oren W. Kennel. 

Big Flats: Edward Parrish, Jr. 

Boston (Mass. Gen. Hospital): Kenneth W. Eells. 

Fort Collins, William Jaehde. 

Gatlinburg: Donald E. Haines. 

Germfask: Bill W. Hordinski. 

Grottoes: Lowell E. Basinger. 

Lapine: Mario Fiore; James R. Montgomery. 

Mancos: Aaron Belansky: 

North Fork: Roman Beiler. ¢ 

Owings Mills, Md., Training School: Francis E. 

Danovich, John W. Porinchak. | - 

Powellsville: William Seeman, Americus H. Wood- 

ward 


Il. 
Waldport: Marshall Alfred F. 
Schliep. : ; 
Wooster, O., Ag. Station: Richard P. Abell. 
For Occupational Reasons 
Powellsville: Lyman J. Fish, Jr. 


Over 38 (Parole terms altered) 
Magnolia: Rudolph Gaertner. 
Returned to Prison 
Kane: Adam W. Stupak. 


Walked Out : 
Belden: Kenneth F. Crist, Thomas R. Shively. 
Kane: Norman H. Ernst. 

Powelleville: Charles Greth. 


In the Army 


Another disagreement over what con- 
stitutes noncombatant duty arose last month 
at Camp Barkeley, Texas, in the army’s 
63rd Medical Training Battalion. 

Edward Annunziata, formerly a CO pris- 


F. Lockman, 


oner at Ashland, Ky., who was paroled to 
I~A-O duties, was scheduled for court- 
martial for refusing to carry ammunition to 
others of his company at the rifle e. 

Both Annunziata’s commanding officer 
and the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War took the view that carrying am- 
munition was not a violation of the army’s 
noncombatant regulations which exempt 
I-A-Os from bearing arms or being trained 
in their use. 

Washington officers promised Winslow H. 
Osborne of the NSBRO, however, that they 
would investigate the case further before 
taking action. Osborne spoke for both the 
War Resisters League and the NSBRO in 
stating that he thought orders to carry am- 
munition a clear violation of the spirit of 
the regulations. 

Asked whether the men would object to 
carrying gasoline, he replied probably yes if 
it was to be used in a tank; probably no 
if it was to be used for medical purposes. 

Annunziata’s plight was revealed in a 
letter to the War Resisters League who re- 
ferred the matter to the NSBRO. Several 
others had also refused to carry ammuni- 
tion, he revealed. They were immediately 
arrested and forced to remain “at rigid at- 
tention for some time on threat of our 
lives,” then confined to quarters, he said. 

The incident follows reports last summer 
from Camp Barkeley that I-A-Os were be- 
ing penalized for their refusal to take rifle 
drill. This was taken up with the War De- 
partment both by the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists and the NSBRO and officers gave their 
assurance that regulations would be com- 
plied with without prejudice. 


COs and the Law 


George B. Reeves, former Washington, 
D. C., director of the National Committee 
on COs, has won his court fight for release 
from CPS. 

Reeves filed suit for habeas corpus last 
spring from the Lapine, Ore., government 
camp. After three months of deliberation, 
Federal Judge James A. Fee ruled last week 
that he had been illegally inducted. 

It was not known immediately whether 
or not the Department of Justice intended 
to appeal, but unless the ruling is reversed 
in some higher court, Reeves is a free man. 

Reeves based his suit on the fact that the 
government speeded up the induction proc- 
ess last fall to cancel his II-A classification 
and send him to CPS a few days before his 
38th birthday. As a result, he declared, he 
was not allowed sufficient time to prepare 
his appeal case. 


Gatlinburg Suit 


A Gatlinburg, Tenn., assignee, James R. 
Smith, was attempting last week to get a 
court ruli on Selective Service’s new 
policy of refusing to discharge a man who 
asked for reclassification into the army and 
is rejected at the induction station. 

Smith arrived in CPS last July 5 and 
shortly afterwards asked for a I-A-O clas- 
sification. When he was found not accept- 
able to the army for physical reasons, he 
was ordered transferred to the Germfask, 
Mich., government = The religious 
agencies have refused to keep such men in 
their camps believing that they are entitled 
to discharge. . 

It is Smith’s contention that Selective 
Service cannot legally keep in CPS a man 
who wants to go to the army, even though 
he is not acceptable to the armed forces. 
The case was to be heard last week in 
Knoxville. 


In Prison 


Eighteen men at the Ashland, Kentucky, 
Federal Correctional Institution, have be- 
gun a protest against racial segregation in 
the dining room. 

The protest was not a strike, it was em- 
phasized. The men were refusing to eat in 
the dining room, but were attempting to 
live on food bought at the prison commis- 
sary where they are allowed to spend $10 
per month of their own money. This 
amounts to about 30 to 35 cents a day, pro- 
viding they have the $10, it was pointed 
out. 

COs have been negotiating since last 
March with prison officials for an improve- 
ment in relations including an inter-racial 
table or inter-racial section in the dining 
room, it was understood. The warden 
agreed to the plan for a short time this 
summer, then withdrew his consent either 
through complaints or fear of complaints 
from other inmates. The men protesting 
this reversal include several non-COs, it was 
reported. 

Strikes at Lewisburg, Pa., for better pa- 
role terms, and at Danbury, Conn., in pro- 
test against conscription, were still continu- 
ing. 


Regular Paroles 


Three COs in prison have recently been 
approved for regular third-of-sentence pa- 
roles. They were Ralph M. Galt, Stephen 
Safran, and Robert Swann, all of Ashland. 
Names of men authorized for special (Exec- 
awe Order 8641) paroles were not avail- 
able. 


Imprisoned 


A total of 25 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent to 
prison between Sept. 8 and 20 for violations 
of the Selective Service Act. Of the total, 
15 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Felony Status 


A conscientious objector, or anybody 
else, convicted of a violation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, is a felon. His status and 
treatment as a felon, however, are deter- 
mined by the various states. 

Federal statutes define felony as an df- 
fense which may be punished by death or 
imprisonment for more than one year. Con- 
sequently a Selective Service Act violator, 
even though he is given a suspended sen- 
tence, is a felon since the Act provides for 
a maximum penalty of five years. 

The explanation came from Daniel M. 
Lyons, U. 8. Pardon Attorney to whom the 
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NSBRO had written after hearing numerous 
misinterpretations of the Pre tony Tom 

There is no general federal statute to 
determine what rights a felon loses, Mr. 
Lyons revealed, except in such specific 
crimes as treason, desertion from the armed 
forces, bribery and other types of official 
misconduct. The status of the convicted 
conscientious objector is left to the states. 

All but four or five states provide that 
felons lose the right to vote. Others 
hibit the man with a felony record from 
holding public office or serving on juries. 
A few refuse to issue to such persons li- 
censes to practice professions or trades. 

In Massachusetts and Michigan, for ex- 
Pe, there are no restrictions. In Indiana 
the penalties are considered to run concur- 
rently with the sentence and are lifted as 
soon as the sentence is completed. For in- 
formation about other states, individuals 
should apply to their states’ attorneys. 

Mr. Lyons pointed out also that there 
was no uniform procedure in the matier of 
pardons. Except in the case of a general 
presidential amnesty, pardons may oo 
plied for four years or more after the ia 
tence has been completed. 

In most cases, he said, a pardon from the 
President is automatically followed by the 
restoration of lost political and civil rights 
in the states. In some states, however, a 
separate application must be filed. 

In asking for information, Mr. Lyons ad- 
vised each individual to ask his state: 1, 
Whether any loss. of rights accompanies 
conviction of a felony. 2, What type of 
crime brings about loss of rights, and 3, how 
such rights may be restored. 


Germfask 


A group of 26 assignees at the Germfask, 
Mich., government camp served notice last 
month that they did not want the NSBRO 
“intermeddling” in their affairs. 

In a letter to Selective Service, they de- 
clared: 

“We firmly believe that any attempt of 
(the NSBRO) to participate in any 
plans for ‘education,’ dependency allow- 
ances, demobilization, or any other aspect of 
government CPS would inevitably be inju- 
rious not only to our interests and the main- 
tenance of the principles for which we are 
here, but also ultimately to the interests of 
the country as a whole.” 

At the same time, another group of six 
Germfask men addressed a second letter to 
Selective Service, expressing much the same 
opinion but in a somewhat softer tone. 

“While -we appreciate the sincere inter- 
est of . (the NSBRO) in our welfare 
we feel that we must make it clear that we 
do not want to be helped by the NSBRO,” 
they stated. “Most of us came to govern- 
ment camps because we did not believe in 
the administration of churches or church- 
sponsored groups.’ 

Copies of both letters were presented to 
the NSBRO Board of Directors at their 
meeting in Elgin, Ill., Sept. 21 and 22. The 
Board agreed that there was no desire to 
meddle and decided not to send visitors or 
others in an official capacity to the govern- 
ment camps. 

At the same time, they wanted it under- 
stood that any government camp assignee 
who wants financial aid with his dependency 
problems, or who wants to participate in 
the church camp educational programs, 
should still feel free to apply. 

The NSBRO Dependency Council has 
given financial assistance to 15 men in gov- 
ernment camps. 


Excerpts from Letters 


Other excerpts from the two letters fol- 
low. From the first: 

“Tt has come to our attention that the 
NSBRO has evinced an interest in inter- 
meddling in the affairs of men in the gov- 
ernment CPS camps. 

“You are, of course, aware that the 
NSBRO does not—and never did—in any 
way represent the men in the government 


camps. ... 

“If the NSB is sincere in its desire to re- 
lieve cases of dependency hardship created 
by the CPS system, and is not using this 
merely as a device to extend and perpetuate 
its influence, it may of course at any time 
deal directly with any individual in any of 
the camps, so long as it does not attempt 
to work in conjunction with the official 
administration. . . .” 

From the second letter: 

“We understand that the NSBRO is 
studying ways of helping nien in govern- 
ment camps in the fields of education, de- 
pendency allowances, and demobilization 
plans.... 

“Any organization which directly influ- 
ences our educational programs, judges our 
dependency needs, and arranges for our 
demobilization is still taking part in our 
administration to a considerable degree. As 
we feel the creation of the NSBRO was 
a mistaken development in the history of 
individual rights in America, we do not like 
to provide it with reasons for continued 
existence.” 


Evan Thomas Letter 


Dr. Evan Thomas withdrew from the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation last month be- 
cause of the latter’s decision to continue to 
support the NSBRO. 

His move, he said in an open letter to the 
FOR National Council, was directed “solely 
against the policies which support the 
NSBRO demands.” His three-page state- 
ment accused the CPS administration of 
dishonesty, mishandling of the problem of 
conscientious objection, and an increasing 
desire for “success, prestige and power.’ 

“After four years of waiting,” he declared, 

“it is now my considered judgment that 
pacifists must break away from the leader- 
ship of the Service Committees of the His- 
toric Peace Churches. if they are to be most 
effective.” 


Classified 


The United Peace Chest, 1924 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., wants a Field Secre- 
tary for its 1945 campaign, to start to 
work this month. “Interesting work, stim- 
ulating contacts, a cause that has never 
been more important.” Write, or call Rit- 
tenhouse 6553. 

Frederick Libby, National Council for the 
Prevention of War, 1013 18th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., is looking for a full- 
time secretary, preferably a CPS wife. 


From the Papers 


editorial in the Albert 


From a “guest” 
Lea, Minn., Evening Tribune. The edi- 
torial was written by John F. D. Meighen, 
a Department of Justice Hearing Officer for 
CO cases, 


When the war is over, they (the 
COs) will be allowed back to their families 
and home communities. They should not 





be ostracized because of honest religious 
belief. Hitlers may logically torment be- 
hind barbed wire in concentration camps 
those who hold minority religious views, 
but Freeborn County and Minnesota should 
not follow that example. ; 

Because one may not see eye to eye with 
a Jehovah’s Witness and cannot understand 
his thought that “obedience to God” for- 
bids his taking part in war, does not justify 
making life miserable for him and his family 
or treating him other than as a fellow 
citizen. 

The Quaker has had no small part in 
forming the American way of life. The 
Mennonite passed through fire in his 
journey to America. A conscience that is 
strong enough to endure adverse public 
opinion demands respect. 


From the Lakewood Log, a Washington 
State weekly paper, after a reporter’s visit 
to the Fort Steilacoom CPS mental hos- 
pital unit: 

Since Lew Ayres (former well known film 
star) took the rap for his conscientious ob- 
jector’s views, my curiosity about this group 
of men has been manifold. Why should a 
minority group hold out against world opin- 
ion in fighting our aggressors? . . . What 
were they like? . . . Were they on the 
order of morons? . . . Were they faking? 

Through the courtesy of Dr. W. N. Kel- 
ler, head of the Western State Hospital, the 
opportunity was given me recently to meet 
some of the men interned there. . . . The 
men ... are three-fourths college graduates. 
Some of them, large stalwart fellows, have 
tackled and won on some of our finest 
football teams. ... 

Dr. Keller assures me that they fill an 
acute shortage of manpower just now, and 
that all of them are doing satisfactory work 
in various departments. . 

It is true that throughout history, many 
thinkers, at the time they did their think- 
ing, were crucified for views which later 
raised them to pedestals of esteem. And no 
matter how we may disagree with the 
beliefs of these conscientious objectors, they 
certainly have a form of intense courage in 
the face of much public contempt. .. . 

Religious beliefs are a basic reason for 
most objectors to military service. Regard- 
ing the religious angle, 1 came to the con- 
clusion as I talked to these boys that the 
argument almost runs parallel to working 
out world peace, because each sect or de- 
nomination believes they have the solution 
to God’s truth and salvation. .. . 

So it is that I gleaned from my talks with 
these genuine objectors that what they hope 
for and work toward is a millenium of en- 
during peace among nations, by universally 
realizing how little past wars have accom- 
plished toward that goal. 





